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GERMANY’S SECOND REVOLUTION. 


“6 HE Second Revolution has come, but differently ’’ was the 
somewhat caustic comment of Dr. Goebbels on the events of 
Saturday, June 30th. The Minister of Propaganda was addressing 

the German people through the wireless service on the following 
day, and his remark had more meaning than might at first sight 
appear. Its significance was certainly not lost on the leaders of the 
Brown Army throughout Germany, since it was the long felt dis- 
satisfaction of many of them with the slowness with which the 
Socialist part of the National-Socialist revolution was being carried 
out and the fear that the extremists among them would attempt 
a “‘ second revolution ”’ to get rid of all opposition from the Right— 
as the first revolution had disposed of its enemies on the Left—that 
was the chief cause of the drastic action taken on June 30th. 


Described shortly, this action amounted to such a crippling of 
the leadership of the S.A., the so-called Storm-Troop detachments 
of the Brown Army, as would suffice to render that organisation 
incapable of making any organised move to prevent the operation 
of ‘‘ bringing it to heel.”’ 


On the need of doing this Herr Hitler had probably made up 
his mind much earlier, but the favourable moment had to be awaited, 
and a suitable reason or pretext provided. Such an opportunity 
presented itself when a two months’ intensive campaign of 
propaganda in support of the Nazi achievements came to an end, 
on June 30th, a campaign in which most of the S.A. leaders had 
been engaged in addressing meetings and making speeches in 
condemnation of the ‘‘ grumblers and critics, rumour-mongers and 
faint-hearts, wreckers and agitators’’ denounced in the official 
announcement of the opening of the campaign. Meanwhile, 
information had come into the hands of General Goéring about the 
middle of June which gave him reason to believe that a conspiracy 
was afoot to carry out an S.A. rising against the Government, and 
in this General von Schleicher was stated to be involved. No 
explanation has been forthcoming from official sources as to the 
manner in which the ex-Chancellor became implicated or, in fact, 
why he should intervene in an S.A. plot at all,’) nor have any details 
transpired as to the character of this plot. Holders of what may 
be termed the unorthodox view reject the story of a conspiracy and 
intrigue with a foreign Power altogether, and call attention to the 
similarity between the official announcement regarding it and the 
statement made regarding the Reichstag fire ; consideration of the 
known aims of the extremist elements of the S.A. leadership, on 
the other hand, would seem to give plenty of ground for the belief 
that the accusations against Captain Réhm, the S.A. Chief of Staff, 
were well founded—the accusations, that is, not against his personal 





(1) In speaking to the press, General Géring himself professed to be unable to 
understand General von Schleicher’s action. 
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character, long the subject of general condemnation, but against 
his political ambitions. As leader of the extremist element in the 
Brown Army he is believed to have been forming definite plans for 
carrying out a coup d'etat with a view to introducing a “ Socialistic 
dictatorship,’ taking confiscatory measures against the “ princes 
of the banks and bourses,” and socialising the key industries of the 
nation—in short, of putting into full effect the Socialist side of 
National-Socialism. 

That such a programme should be known to be contemplated 
by the S.A. was enough to cause serious alarm as much to the Junkers 


as to the industrialists, on both of whom Herr Hitler really depends. 


It is only lately, however, that the difference of aim and outlook 
between the two elements in the Nazi movement has come to a head. 
As long as the S.A. were content to play the role of supporters of 
the Third Reich and to act merely as the agents of the gleichschaltung, 
through which the régime was to be consolidated and the country 
unified, they could be allowed some licence as to the manner in 
which they carried out their task, but when they began to assert 
the claim to be the only representative of ‘‘ Naziism,’’ to dispute 
the right of other private armies, such as the Stahlhelm, or other 
organisations of a religious character such as the Catholic Youth, to 
exist at all, and when they arrogated to themselves a position of 
equality with the Reichswehr they then became a menace to the 
State." 

The struggle also had a personal side, which was of considerable 
importance. Though Rohm had been with the Fiihrer ever since 
1921 he had never seen eye to eye with him as to the part which 
should be filled by the S.A. To Herr Hitler the Brown Army 
represented the physical side of the Nazi movement, and as such 
the S.A. were to be the guardians of the revolution, but Captain 
R6hm aimed always at making them the nucleus of a trained reserve 
which should be a part of the defence force of the country.’ 

No compromise was ever found possible on this point, and Réhm 
never ceased to beseige the Cabinet and the Higher Command of 
the Reichswehr with applications for the acceptance of his Storm 
Troopers as reserves of the regular army, and had recently asked that 
100,000 of the additional troops to be recruited for the new Short 
Service Army should be made up of Storm Troops taken over en 
bloc in their existing units. Herr Hitler, to whom General von 
Blomberg and the Army General Staff made it very plain what 
their attitude in the matter was, announced his decision against 
Captain Réhm just before leaving for his Baltic cruise last Spring, 
and as an indication of the attitude he was now taking up it will 
be remembered that in the Memorandum on Disarmament, sent 

(1) That the S.A. suffered from ‘‘ swelled head ’’ was, of course, the fault of 
Herr Hitler and his friends who entrusted men like R6hm and Heines with positions of 


the highest responsibility, and encouraged public opinion to proclaim them as national 


heroes. 
(2) He made a reference to this in his speech of April 18th, for which see the 


Bulletin of April 26th, 1934, Vol. X, No. 22, page 21, paragraph 2. 
4 
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to London on April 16th,‘ he made the definite offer that the S.A. 
and other para-military organisations should be deprived of all 
arms and forbidden to take part in military exercises. The events 
of June 30th may, therefore, be regarded as the last round in a 
struggle between Herr Hitler and his S.A. Chief of Staff which had 
been going on for many years. 


The possibility that firm measures might have to be taken 
against them has been before the Chancellor for many months, and, 
while issuing warnings from time to time, he has at the same time 
been devising means to carry out a purge of the organisation. As 
long aS a year ago he warned a meeting of Nazi leaders’ that he 
would turn ruthlessly against “ the so-called Second Revolution ”’ 
which, he said, would probably have chaotic results, and he also 
gave a hint that it was on the Reichswehr that he intended to depend 
in future, having satisfied himself that that body had identified 
itself with the outlook of the new State. The revolution had been 
completed, and the S.A. and Stahlhelmers would never, he said, 
want to supersede the regular army. He returned to the subject 
a few days later, when he told a conference of Statthalter that 
revolution was not and must not become a permanent state of 
affairs, and they ought not to look round everywhere to see if there 
was not something left to revolutionise. He appealed to the 
Statthalter to see to it that no organisations or party officials arro- 
gated to themselves Governmental powers to dismiss people, in 
business or elsewhere, and to make appointments. 


It was evident, in fact, that the Chancellor was much concerned 
with the problem of keeping the ambitions of the S.A. in check as 
much as a year ago, and it was equally early that he realized how 
important it was that their personal conduct and behaviour should 
be above suspicion. By calling attention to the greatness of their 
achievement he hoped to make them sensible of their responsibility. 
As the greatest organisation that had ever existed in Germany, 
he said—in a speech to Brown Shirts at Dortmund on July g—and 
as now, the only one,* they had assumed the great responsibility of 
leading the movement in such a manner that they could at any time 
answer for themselves to history, “‘ and that compels you to conduct 
yourselves in such a manner that later generations will look back 
upon this time with pride. This movement is the sole hope of the 
German people and its sole faith in the future.”’ 

This appeal was backed up by the issue, on July 11th, of an order 
by the Minister of the Interior, proclaiming that the revolution was 
finished, and forbidding so-called ‘‘ independent activities,’’ that is, 





(1) This was published in London on April 18th ; see the Bulletin of April 26th, 
1034, Vol. X, No. 22, page 26. 

(2) On July 1st, 1933, in a speech at Reichenhall. 

(3) A reference to the fact that all the other parties had recently dissolved 
themselves or been suppressed. 
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interference with business and actions against private individuals, 
under severe penalties. The Government’s task, it stated, was 
now to lay the intellectual and economic foundation for the recon- 
structed power invested in it, and this task would be seriously 
endangered by further talk of a continuance of the revolution, or 
of a second revolution. 

About the same time reports began to circulate as to the need of 
tightening up discipline among the extreme elements, and several 
instances occurred of “‘ stern cails to discipline’ being issued to 
Storm Troops. On July 22nd Captain Goring, as he then was, 
summoned a special meeting of senior S.A. commanders and chiefs 
of police for this purpose, and in some provincial centres, notably 
Baden, warnings were issued against actions in defiance of the 
authority of the State. 

Meanwhile, the Chancellor may well have been in some doubt 
as to the attitude of the Reichswehr towards him and his régime. 
Certainly neither he nor his Brown Shirts can have been welcomed 
by the regular Army when he first came into power, but “ nothing 
succeeds like success,’’ and since the Nazi Government gave no 
indication of putting into operation the Socialist side of its 
programme in directions which would adversely affect their 
interests the Army and the Army leaders became reconciled to 
the man who at any rate seemed to have rallied the German people 
round him and given them a new sense of self-respect. In any case, 
by September last the Reichswehr were ready to accept Hitler, 
because, as the Minister of Defence put it, he had, in the new Reich, 
given the Army the place it was entitled to. In return they gave 
him “their fullest confidence . . . and the decision to live and work, 
and if need be, to die in this new reformed and re-animated Reich.”’ 


The value to Herr Hitler of this avowal can hardly be over- 
estimated. Without it he could not have taken one step towards 
“taming ”’ the S.A., nor could he have ventured to put his policy to 
the test of a referendum, as he did in November last. 


The election campaign provided the leaders of the S.A. with 
the occasion tor additional activity and interference in both business 
and private life, and as the polling day drew near both Herr Hitler 
and his Deputy issued fresh calls for discipline.’ It was at this 
period, also, that first appeared the appeal for “ simplicity and 
unpretentiousness ’’ of general conduct and of life which should, 
but did not, distinguish the members of the S.A. In actual fact, 
in spite of all appeals and threats—and the threat of ruthlessness 
against the second revolution, uttered by Herr Hitler a year ago, 
has turned cut to be no idle one—the attitude of the S.A. steadily 
grew more self-assured and its claims more arrogant. Its first 
attack was on the Stahthelm, which it had determined to absorb, 





_ (1) On November 3rd, for instance, Herr Hess issued an order tightening up 
discipline, with severe penalties. 
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and as early as January last an announcement was made that the 
Stahlhelm was to be completely merged in the S.A. and to exchange 
its grey uniform for the brown shirt. In order, presumably, that 
the leaders of the former body might be reconciled to the loss of 
prestige involved in such a change great emphasis was laid on the 
sacredness of the “ leadership’’ principle, and the importance of 
personal devotion to Herr Hitler himself. By giving this principle 
a symbolical-mystical character it was possible for Herr Seldte, 
the Stahlhelm leader, to order members of that body to sign a state- 
ment pledging themselves unconditionally to serve the Chancellor 
and ‘“‘ ruthlessly to oppose all movements hostile to the State ”’ 
from reactionary as well as from Marxist quarters. 


The S.A. leaders, however, were not satisfied by any arrangement 
which did not acknowledge the Brown Army as the sole instrument of 
the Chancellor’s will, and Captain Réhm eventually succeeded in 
persuading Herr Seldte that if the Stahlhelm were not to be merged 
in the S.A. they should at least give up so much of their identity 
as was expressed in their title of ‘Steel Helmets’’ and be re- 
christened ‘‘ The National-Socialist German Front Fighters’ League 
(Stahlhelm).’’ This change was announced on March 3oth last, 
but was not the signal for any lessening of the pressure put upon 
them by the S.A. extremists. The latter could never forgive them 
for their so-called ‘‘ bourgeois ’’ and Junker sympathies and asso- 
ciations, and by last month the situation between the two organisa- 
tions had become so strained that Herr Seldte himself was insulted 
in the streets near Berlin by a body of Hitler Youth." Speeches 
such as that of Herr Stabe, the Hitler Youth Leader at Hanover, 
on June roth, showed exactly what the situation was between these 
two representatives of the Old Ruling Class and the New Ruling 
Class. Opposition to the Hitler Youth, said Herr Stabe, and particu- 
larly opposition from the Stahlhelm, represented nothing more than 
‘bourgeois reaction,’ and against this they must strike wherever 
they met it since “‘ the enemy in Germany to-day is to be found on 
the Right, not on the Left.’’ And when a personal quarrel at a 
small place in Pomerania * between a Stahlhelm member and a 
Storm Trooper resulted in the latter being wounded, Captain Réhm 
seized on the incident to denounce the whole Stahlhelm organisa- 
tion. He accused them of not marching loyally with the S.A. or 
even remaining neutral, but “of more and more openly allying 
themselves against the S.A. and therewith against the Leader 
himself.’’ All the instances of friction and quarrel between them 
were the fault of the Stahlhelm, he said, and he concluded, “ after 
the dagger thrust of Quetzin, which struck every German, the con- 





(1) In May a Rhineland Stahlhelm leader had been arbitrarily arrested and in 
Pomerania all the Stahlhelm leaders were arrested for preventing their men from 
joining the S.A. reserve. 


(2) This occurred at Quetzin on June 23rd last. 
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continuance of the Stahlhelm as an organisation seems no longer 


tolerable.”’ 

With the Reichswehr Captain Réhm’s quarrel was equally 
serious, though of a different character. In view of the early 
increase in the strength of the regular Army, probably to 300,000 
men, the S.A. have repeatedly made claims for the incorporation 
into the Army of Brown Shirt detachments as units, arguing that 
they are already trained or at least sufficiently advanced in training 
to be so taken over. Against this the Reichswehr Command has 
most emphatically set its face, chiefly on the ground that the loyalty 
of many of the S.A. to the tradition of the Regular Army and its 
leaders could not be counted upon, and has insisted that these men 
must individually go through the Army training like any other 
recruits. From the point of view of foreign opinion, also, any fusion 
of the two forces would have accorded ill with the assurances given 
by Herr Hitler to France and Great Britain that the S.A. had no 
military character. 


As to Captain Réhm’s definite plans, as distinct from his 
ambitions, hardly any facts have been published and most of the 
reports are matters of conjecture. A good deal may be deduced, 
however, from some of the late Chief of Staft’s recent public 
utterances, while, whatever the causes in detail, there is enough 
information available to show that the Government—or rather the 
triumvirate of Hitler, Géring and Goebbels—have for some time 
been determined to reform the S.A. from top to bottom. A speech 
of Captain Réhm’s last April, made in Berlin to the Diplomatic 
Corps and the foreign press, was full of indications of his dissatis- 
faction at the failure to carry out the Socialist part of their 
programme. He complained that reactionary elements had hung 
on to the coat-tails of the revolution, and added, “ we have not 
brought about a Nationalist but a National-Socialist revolution, 
and we lay special emphasis on the word ‘ Socialist.’ In so far as 
these people have learnt to add the idea of Socialism to that of 
Nationalism and have put it into practice, they may continue to 
work with us. But if they think that on their account we shall depart 
one inch from our Socialist aims they are making a great mistake. 
There are still men in official positions to-day who have not the 
least idea of the spirit of the revolution. We shall ruthlessly get 
rid of them, however, if they dare to put their reactionary ideas into 
practice.” 


Here was a definite threat uttered against the Junkers, the Army 
Command, the Big Industrialists, the orthodox economists and 
banking magnates,’ the Roman Catholics, every element, in fact, 
of the Old Ruling Class on which Herr Hitler, in spite of all, really 
depends. This Old Ruling Class still holds all the key positions in 





(1) The Minister of Finance and the Minister of Economics are both orthodox 
economists, as is the President of the Reichsbank. 
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the Third Reich—Dr. Goebbels may control the press and wireless, 
but he does not command the machine guns—-and has for some time 
been convinced that the claws of the S.A. would have to be drawn. 
The announcement of a month’s leave from July Ist was a clever 
move in the programme to effect this, since it was accompanied by 
an order forbidding the wearing of uniform. To the Storm Trooper 
the uniform means a very great deal; it is a mark of distinction 
and of authority, and, in fact, gives him a very real power locally, 
sometimes even power of a terrorist kind, and it has been said that 
an S.A. man without a uniform is not an S.A. man at all. 


As long ago as early in May measures were taken to organise 
espionage within the S.A. itself in order to find out to what extent 
Communist ideas were being propagated in the ranks. These 
measures were, of course, secret, as were also others put into opera- 
tion for renovating and modifying the structure of the S.A.,’ and 
particular care was exercised to prevent anything appearing in the 
press as to what was intended. It was known, however, that 
the opportunity would be taken of the July leave to get rid of many 
local leaders and members, so that the S.A. when it resumed its 
duties on August Ist would not be the same as the S.A. of June 30th. 


This being so, it is not surprising that the Chief of Staff should 
have called a special meeting of local leaders for that day. What 
was to have been decided at that meeting will probably never be 
known, since all the principals concerned are dead, but it seems clear 
that, whatever plot may have been afoot, the rank and file knew 
nothing of it, because men who paraded at short notice in Munich 
on the previous evening waited for two or three hours and were 
ihen dismissed without either themselves or their local commanders 
ever being aware of the reason for the parade. 


Iteis accordingly not likely that the truth will ever be known 
regarding the “ linking up ”’ of the S.A. plot with a foreign Power, 
and that it will go down to history like the Reichstag fire as an 
unexplained mystery. Such appears to be the view of many people 
in Germany, where there are, of course, several theories current as 
to the meaning of General von Schleicher’s connection with the 
plot and as to Captain Réhm’s plans. It is thought, for instance, 
that Réhm may merely have been seeking to get information from 
Russian sources as to the technique of revolutionary action against 
the Right, a very natural move on his part seeing that Herr Hitler 
had just been taking lessons from the oldest and most firmly 
established dictator in Europe in the art of ruling a totalitarian 
State. Reports were also circulated that Réhm had been in touch 
with the Government of Yugo-Slavia—a fact which General Géring 
had discovered during his recent visit to Belgrade—but there is 
probably no further foundation for this than the known fact that 


(1) According to a special correspondent of the Manchester Guardian the reform 
of the S.A. was officially described as ‘‘ Neugliederung und Umgliederung.”’ 
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some time ago suggestions had been made that the Klagenfurt 
district of Austria might be handed over to Yugo-Slavia, in the 
event of the Ansch/uss, as a reward for her benevolent neutrality. 


In conclusion, it may be interesting to ask, though hardly possible 
to answer, the question as to how much Herr Hitler’s action should 
be interpreted as aimed at providing a new scapegoat, to take the 
place of the Jews, and how much as a move to prevent the instrument 
he had fashioned for his service taking on the character of a Franken- 
stein monster. Not that the problem is so simple as this ; many 
other considerations besides these two may have influenced the three 
Leaders in deciding on their course of action. In particular, the 
economic and financial deep water into which a year of the Nazi 
regimé had dragged the country had made a change imperative, 
and it is rumoured that the Chancellor had lately received warnings 
from more than one quarter as to the probable consequences of 
continuing to conduct the affairs of the country according to Nazi 
principles. He has been shown that most of their pet ideas must 
only lead to bankruptcy—the abolition of class differences, the 
subordination of business, in fact, of everything and everybody to 
State control, the persecution of the Jews, and a host of other Nazi 
theories are shown to be not only unacceptable to the Junkers and 
Big Business interests which really rule Germany but actually 
impracticable and unworkable in any State. 

The effects of the foreign boycott on Germany’s export trade were 
patent for all to see, and could not be covered up by any amount of 
Nazi propaganda or enthusiasm for the new spirit in the country. 

The extent to which what remained of the “ Nationalist ”’ 
elements in the Government had become alarmed may be judged 
from the tenour of Herr von Papen’s Marburg speech, and by the 
repercussions of that utterance. The Vice-Chancellor is believed 
to have sounded the Reichs President beforehand and to have 
secured his approval for the making of a strong public protest 
against certain characteristics of the Nazi system and a plea 
for moderation and the toleration of constructive criticism. 
The speech pointed out that a great process of such significance 
as the German revolution deposited a sediment which had to 
be cleared away, and this required an open and mental discus- 
sion which was lacking in the country. Things of the mind 
should not, it went on, be dismissed with the slogan 
“ intellectualism.’’ Herr von Papen then dealt with the promised 
“second revolutionary wave,’’ which was to complete the work of 
the first by putting measures of active socialism into practice and 
said, “‘ people who play with this idea should not conceal from them- 
selves that a second revolution might easily produce a third, and 
that those who threaten with the guillotine are the first to fall under 
the axe.’ Where the second revolutionary wave might lead was 
not at all clear, and he asked, had Germany gone through an anti- 
Marxist revolution only to carry out the programme of Marxism ? 
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The meaning of all this was clear, and its general effect was 
ereatly to aggravate the difficulties resulting from the strained 
relations between the Nationalists and the Nazis. Dr. Goebbels 
replied to the challenge with every weapon at his disposal, but, in 
spite of the most rigorous censorship, could not prevent the contents 
of the speech being known abroad and copies of it finding their 
way into many hands in Germany, where it received a large 
measure of approval. 


It was this match which touched up the powder magazine. 
Already suspicious of a counter-revolution from the Left—the 
Schleicher-R6hm combination—Hitler feared that the undoubted 
support which Herr,von Papen’s appeal had received from unexpected 
quarters might even provoke a similar movement from the Right. 
It may, therefore, be supposed that he grasped at the opportunity 
not only of “ cleaning up ”’ the unsavoury elements in his own party, 
but also of disposing at one blow of all those elements, whether 
of the Right or the Left, which might threaten his régime, and at 
the same moment settling a number of old scores in Munich. 


It should, however, not be forgotten that the effect of such 
ruthless action on the moral authority he exercised on the 
masses of the people is bound to be unfavourable. The substitu- 
tion of gangster methods for the processes provided by the law has 
caused him to forfeit much of the goodwill which his “ purification ”’ 
might otherwise have gained for him, and a very general 
comment in Berlin on the whole affair is reported to be ‘“‘ When 
Hitler starts shooting his own men that is the beginning of the end.” 
Certainly no one, outside Germany, would still maintain that the 
position of the Chancellor, or of his Government, is secure. 


H. L. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 
Albania. nats ; 

June 23rd.—The 1st Squadron of the Italian Adriatic Fleet arrived 
at Durazzo without previous intimation, and the Foreign Minister made 
a formal protest to the Italian Government. 

June 24th.—The Italian Admiral intimated that he intended to 
land some soldiers and marine police. The Government protested 
against this and the Admiral accordingly landed them without arms. 

June 30th.—The Government Press Bureau announced that, in 
spite of the semi-official statement made in Rome to the contrary, the 
visit of the Italian squadron to Durazzo had not been arranged with the 
consent of the Government, which had been given no previous intimation 
of the Fleet’s movements. 


Austria. 

June 19th.—The Cabinet passed and promulgated the transitional 
law to regulate the coming into force of the new corporative Constitu- 
tion. The law was to enter into force on July Ist, when it would 
give simultaneous effect to six chapters of the Constitution. The 
official title of the State would then be changed from ‘ Republik 
Oesterreich ” to “* Bundesstaat Oesterreich.” 

The various legislative bodies were to consist of nominated members 
until the corporations had developed sufficiently to elect their repre- 
sentatives. The members of the Federal Councils were to be ap- 
pointed by the President, those of the State Council on the proposal 
of the Chancellor and those of the Council of Intellect and Economic 
Council after consultation with the professional organisations. The 
members of the Provincial Diets would be appointed by the Provincial 
Governors. 

Article 69 of the Constitution, ve the introduction and voting of 
the Federal Budget, was to first take effect for the Budget of 1936. 

The Prince Archbishop of Salzburg issued a pastoral letter exhorting 
** all good Catholics and Austrians to abandon the criminal activity 
of some of their number and to return to ways of peace.” 

Further bomb outrages were reported, resulting in loss of life. 

June 27th.—A Linz newspaper published a letter from Munich in 
which it was stated that it had been decided to intensify the Nazi 
terrorist campaign, and further bomb outrages occurred, especially in or 
near Salzburg. 


Belgium. 
June 21st.—The debate on the Ministerial Declaration ended with 
a vote of confidence in the Government by 93 votes to 81. The 
opposition included the Socialists, Communists and F!emish Nationalists. 
June 28th.—The Senate approved the Government’s policy by 
83 votes to 56. 


Bolivia. 

_June 21st.—The Government protested to the U.S. Government 
against its interpretation of the Congress resolution giving the President 
power to prohibit the sale of arms to Bolivia and Paraguay. It asked 
the U.S. Government to allow shipment of munitions contracted for 
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before May 28th, whether ready for shipment or not at that date. 
(The U.S. Secretary of State had informed the Bolivian and Paraguayan 
Ministers on June 16th that the ban on exports would not apply to 
sales of arms actually completed before May 28th). 

June 23rd.—The Bolivian forces claimed to have inflicted a severe 
defeat on the Paraguayans in the fighting during the week, especially 
in the region of El] Condador, 13 miles south-east of Fort Bollivian. 


Brazil. . ad he 
June 30th.—The Government instructed the Foreign Minister to 


inform the interested parties that the immigration of 30,000 Assyrians 
in Brazil was considered undesirable. 


Canada. 
June 19th.—The Government announced details of a special 


public works programme for the relief of unemployment, involving 
an expenditure of $40 million. 


Chile. 
July 1st.—Communist risings were reported from Southern Chile 


and much damage was believed to have been done to property. Troops 
were dispatched to deal with the disturbances. 


China. 


June 20th.—The British C.-in-C. of the China Station announced 
that, as a result of naval action the captured British officers had been 
released ; also the British civilian and the Chinese official. 

The troops of the Governor of Shantung collaborated by advancing 
from the interior and preventing the pirates from escaping inland, 
and the British Minister paid a tribute to the co-operation of the Chinese 
authorities, both central and local. 

June 23rd.—The captured Japanese passenger was released and 
reached Tientsin unharmed. 

June 27th.—Following a street incident in Shanghai in which a 
Japanese marine was involved, two British police sergeants who inter- 
vened were detained by a Japanese naval patrol. They were released 
shortly afterwards, and the commander of the patrol subsequently 
expressed his regrets. 

June 28th.—The terms were published, in Peking, of the agreement 
concluded some days previously for the resumption of through rail 
traffic with Mukden. The management was vested in a joint Sino- 
Japanese travel agency, the “ Oriental Travel Bureau,” with its main 
offices at Shanhaikwan. A Chinese Customs barrier was to be 
established at that place. 

The Tungans were reported (from India) to be in control of Kashgar 
and of nearly all southern Sinkiang. 


France. 
June 20th.—It was learnt that the Government had accepted the 


invitation of the British Government to take part in the London con- 
versations in preparation for the Naval Conference. 

M. Barthou in Bucharest. (See Rumania.) 

June 21st.—The Government invited the German Government to 
send representatives to Paris to discuss some agreed system for the 
service of the Dawes and Young Loans. 
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M. Barthou’s speech in Bucharest. (See Rumania.) 

The Commission investigating the riots of February 6th found that 
no political groups existed in France possessing a military or semi- 
military character, but that groups did exist which, by their organization 
and the semi-absolute power of their leaders, constituted powerful 
instruments whose intervention in the street for political ends might 
offer dangers to the public order. 

June 23rd.—Serious rioting took place at Lorient and Anzin, in 
the former town in connection with a meeting of the Croix de Feu, 
while at the Longchamps race meeting the crowd caused the abandon- 
ment of the meeting owing to a disagreement with the conduct of the 
racing. 
June 24th.—The Action Populaire Nationale d’ Alsace, at a ceremony 
at Strasbourg, was formally incorporated into the Fédération Repub- 
licaine, thus taking the Alsation Nationalists into the principal French 
Nationalist Party. 

A demonstration of the ex-soldiers’ *‘ Union des Amputés”’ in 
Paris to protest against the failure of the Government to grant an increase 
of pensions (recommended by a committee of enquiry in 1930) came into 
collision with the police. 

June 25th.—Further rioting occurred at Lorient, and a number of 
arrests were made. 

During a debate in the Chamber on the Government’s plan of 
public works for the relief of unemployment the Premier addressed a 
warning to the political parties with reference to the faction strife in 
the country. This followed evidences of serious disagreement between 
the Minister of Labour, the Minister of Finance and the Minister of Public 
Works, and the first named did not appear in the Chamber during the 
debate. (M. Marquet had proposed a definite, limited and immediate 
scheme of public works to be concentrated in a few chosen areas, where 
unemployment was highest, and this plan had been accepted by the 
Cabinet.) 

In the Chamber the Cabinet found itself faced by a demand for 
a wider scheme, a “real plan of national equipment,” but the Minister 
of Finance pointed out that the Treasury position was not strong. 
M. Doumergue then tried to deal with the demand and by putting the 
question of confidence obtained a vote of 405 to 150 in his favour. 

June 26th.—The debate continued, and M. Doumergue insisted on 
the urgent need of speeding up the outstanding business of the Chamber 
and warned the parties that the eyes of the country were upon them. 
He later secured a majority of 236 (417 votes to 181) on a question put 
by the Socialists. 

June 28th.—The Senate passed the vote of 3,120 million francs for 
national defence by 276 votes to IT. 

M. Barthou returned to Paris and informed the press that his 
tour had shown the importance of the Little Entente, which was more 
solid than ever. As for his speech at Bucharest, he insisted that the 
policy of revision was not only unjust, but full of dangers and contained 
the seeds of war. In opposing it firmly he was giving expression to 
the traditional policy of France. 

The Chamber discussed the Government’s scheme of fiscal reform 
and an alternative Bill put forward by the Socialists was defeated by 
392 votes to 175. 
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During the debate the Minister of Finance emphasised the deter- 
mination of the Government to defend the franc, arguing that devaluation 
would be a mistake for economic as well as reasons of policy. Were 
they to devalue the franc other countries would at once begin defending 
themselves by means of tariffs. 

June 29th.—Disturbances took place at Nice and Arras owing to 
clashes between parties of the Accion Frangaise and Solidarité Francaise 
and anti-Fascist and Communist bodies. 

The debate on the fiscal reform scheme continued, and the Govern- 
ment demanded a vote of confidence, which it secured with a majority 
of 101. In the end the Bill as a whole was adopted on a second vote 
of confidence by 385 votes to 200. 

The Cabinet decided to accept the Minister of Labour’s plans for 
public works in its entirety, and it was subsequently signed by the 
President. The plans were embodied in two Bills, one authorising 
the railway companies to borrow from the Social Insurance Fund for 
a programme of electrification, etc.; and the other authorising the 
Government to open immediate credits of 100 to 200 million francs 
for their participation in local relief works. 

The credits would be used to pay interest on loans to be contracted 
by local authorities, the total amount of which was fixed at 10,000 
millions, and the total participation of the State at 2,500 millions. 

The Chamber of Deputies ratified the Trade Agreement with the 
U.S.S.R. 

June 30th.—The Chamber approved the Government’s naval 
programme for 1934 by 425 votes to 120. It included one 26,000 ton 
vessel of the Dunkerque type, one destroyer and 2 submarines. 

July 3rd.—The Minister of War informed the Army Committee of 
the Chamber that it would be necessary to recruit 30,000 additional men 
for the professional Army during the year to make up for the deficiency 
of effectives due to the low birth-rate in the War years. 


Cermany. 
June 20th.—It was understood in Berlin that Herr von Papen, 


at his meeting with the Chancellor, had agreed that the contentions 
put forward in his Marburg speech were not suitable for general publi- 
cation; on the other hand, Herr Hitler had admitted that he agreed 
with some of the things Herr von Papen had said, and the latter was 
given the assurance that certain improvements would be made in 
economic matters and in the treatment of the Churches. 

It was also learnt that Herr von Papen had prepared the speech 
some weeks previously to its delivery, and that he had submitted it 
to President von Hindenburg, who had sent him a telegram of con- 
gratulation. 

The full text of the speech was published by Germania as a pamphlet. 

June 21st.—Herr Hitler paid a visit to President von Hindenburg 
to report on the Venice meeting.” 

In a speech to the Diplomatic Corps and the foreign press, at the 
Ministry of Propaganda, Dr. Schacht recapitulated the developments 
regarding the moratorium and emphasised that there was absolutely 
no truth in the report that Germany had bought up her loans cheaply 
abroad. He declared that not a penny of foreign exchange had been 
released by the Reichsbank for such purposes except in connection with 
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additional exports, which brought in additional foreign exchange with 
which interest could be transferred. 

He did not see how the foreign exchange reserve was to be 
replenished enough for a resumption of transfer without the additional 
exports system. The foreign holders, he added, ought to be glad that 
there was at any rate one purchaser of their German bonds, the value 
of which would otherwise sink still lower. 

Dr. Schacht repeated his denial that Germany would in any 
circumstances devaluate the mark, and went on to discuss ways out 
of the impasse. He described the clearing system as all nonsense, 
but perhaps it would be a good thing if it were tried, as it would perhaps 
bring all trade to a stop and so bring the countries to their senses. In 
any case Germany would reply to any such measures by breaking off 
further intercourse (Verkehr), and he pointed out that with the British 
Empire their trade balance was passive. 

There were three ways to solve the problem: (1) To restore to 
Germany her *‘ raw material basis,”’ by returning her colonies. (2) The 
creditor countries to take more German goods, and (3) to modify the 
debts, either by reducing the capital or lowering the interest rate. 
The real rate of interest on the 7 per cent. Dawes Loan, taking into 
account increased purchasing power since 1924, Was II.79 per cent. 
for Great Britain and 11.39 per cent. for the U.S.A. and the real burden 
of interest for Germany averaged g.8 per cent. Meanwhile they had 
continued to pay their obligations in marks into the Conversion Office, 
where they were “ entirely at the disposal of the creditors.” 

He also said that the Dawes and Young Loans could no longer 
enjoy preferential treatment ; the money Germany could raise for 
paying her debts belonged to all the creditors in general. 

In a speech at a Nazi mid-summer night’s festival Dr. Goebbels 
attacked ** club armchair critics,” a small circle who, in the mysterious 
darkness of the beer table, sought to disturb the work of construction. 
‘“* They could not prevent us from assuming power,” he said, “* and now 
they want to prevent us from using it.” The other parties had let all 
things slide ; ** but we placed ourselves in the path of the avalanche of 
disintegration and brought it to a stop.” 

If the workers received low wages it was because they had put 
4 million more people into employment; they considered it more 
socialistic to give these 4 millions something than to give one man 
everything and the other nothing at all. 

He placed the blame for the. deficiency of foreign exchange on the 
preceding Governments which had accepted the loans. ‘‘ The National- 
Socialist Government.’” he continued, ‘“* would have done better to put 
all these gentlemen under lock and key.” 

June 22nd.—It was announced that the foreign exchange position 
of the Reichsbank rendered it necessary to restrict the daily outgoings 
so that they should not exceed the incomings for the same day. The 
Reichsbank would accordingly adopt a system of apportionment as 
from June 25th. Payments abroad through the post would no 
longer be permissable. 

In a speech at Halle, Dr. Goebbels made a further attack on 
“‘ carpers and critics ’’ of the Nazi achievements. 

June 23rd.—The Dean of Augsburg was arrested on a charge of 
reproaching a Hitler Youth leader with absenting himself from the 
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school religious service and “occupying himself in an extremely 
fanatical manner with the National-Socialist spirit.” 

In a speech in Berlin to a large gathering of women from the Saar 
Herr von Papen referred in highly eulogistic terms to Herr Hitler 
personally as “‘ the man who has welded the whole nation together 
again and saved it from threatening political disintegration.” 

General Goéring, in a speech to the Prussian Council of State, 
quoted Frederick the Great as saying that everyone ought to find 
salvation after his own fashion, and in another speech suggested 
restraint in the religious disputes. 

June 24th.—Dr. Goebbels made a speech at Essen in which he 
continued his attack on Herr von Papen. 

He did not mention his name, but made frequent references to 
‘* ridiculous gallopers,”’ ‘‘ members of the Herrenklub,” “‘ fine gentry,” 
and “reserve officers.” It was among these, and not among the 
workers that the enemy of National-Socialism was to be found. 

Speaking at Bonn the leader of the local Nazis criticised the lack 
of discipline among the Hitler Youth and said they should mind their 
own business. (There had been quarrels between them and the 
students of the University, and an effigy of a student in a University 
Club uniform had been burnt.) 

General Goring addressed the competitors in a flying competition 
“round Germany” which had been organised by the “ Air Sport ” 
Federation. He said that aviation played the biggest part in the 
Leader’s policy and Germany would again and again put forward her 
demand for equality of rights. 

It was the duty of the members of the Federation to keep alive 
the spirit of the War pilots. In no treaty was it written that the spirit 
of the old German Army and the air troops must be surrendered or 
extinguished. 

In a speech at the rally of the Franconian regional Nazi Party 
General Géring declared his opposition to the intellectuals who had 
not wholeheartedly subscribed to the Nazi doctrine. The Christian 
Church, he said, had undermined the Nordic race and Nordic civiliza- 
tion, while the Jewish question must be settled without mercy. 


June 25th.—Herr Hess broadcast a speech from Cologne in which 
le issued a grave warning to those who, as he said, were secretly trying 
to sabotage National-Socialism, and to the malicious critics sowing 
discord and distrust among the people for their own political purposes. 

He was not opposed to justified criticism, provided it was made 
in a Nazi spirit, and through the regular channels of the Party. But 
criticism should never be allowed to be shouted out in the streets and 
public places, to the delight of their enemies. He admitted that things 
were not all as they should be, and he knew that some sub-leaders of 
the Nazi organization were in the wrong place. 

Herr Hess advised those foreign States which were enemies of 
Germany not to reckon on the collapse of National-Socialism, as its 
disappearance would be followed by European chaos and an invasion 
of Germany by Bolshevism, and not by a kind of Conservative govern- 
ment. 

Negotiations were opened in Berlin between the Government and 
the Roman Catholic episcopate on the application of the Concordat. 
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The Government despatched a Note to the British Government 
in reply to the latter’s Note of June 20th on the transfer problem. 

In consequence of a quarrel at Quetzin, in Pomerania, on June 23rd, 
when a Kolberg S.A. leader was stabbed by a member of the Stahlhelm, 
the Stahlhelm in Pomerania were placed under a provisional ban by the 


secret police. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s statement in Parliament ve the Clearing Office. 


(See Great Britain.) 

In a speech at Hamburg General Goring declared that 
National-Socialism would give equal protection to all Churches so long 
as they stood on the basis of ‘* positive Christianity.” 

He placed himself among the moderates who were willing to leave 
it to the Leader to settle the tempo of the revolution and said, ‘* There 
is only one compass, and Adolf Hitler guides it.” 

June 26th.—The text of the Government’s Note replying to the 
British Note of June 20th was published. This stated that they were 
unable to follow the arguments used in the British Note, and also 
regretted that the British Government believed it could enforce its 
point of view by the threat of measures of compulsion and that it was, 
for its part, thus obliged to take corresponding measures to avert the 
gravest harm which these would do to the German economy. 

In the assumption that H.M. Government wasseriously desirous of 
a settlement fair to both countries, the German Government accepted 
the invitation to discussions in London. 

The Reichsbank returns for the week ended June 23rd showed a 
further reduction of gold and foreign exchange holdings, resulting in 
the note cover ratio being 2.3 per cent. only. 

The supreme command of the Brown Army issued a statement 
complaining that the leaders of the Stahlhelm had not marched 
loyally with the S.A., or even remained neutral, but had “* more and 
more openly allied themselves against the S.A., and therewith against 
the Leader himself.”” Every day had brought friction, affrays, and 
dissensions nearly always originating with the Stahlhelm and, “ after 
the dagger thrust of Quetzin, which struck every German, the contin- 
uance of the Stahlhelm as an organization seems no longer tolerable.” 

The Ministry of Finance announced that changes were to be made 
in taxation, including reductions in income tax, exemption for fathers 
of five children, abolition of the citizen’s tax and the slaughter tax, and 
reductions in the business turnover tax and beer tax. 

June 27th.—Dr. Goebbels announced that the campaign against 
“ carpers and critics” would end on June 3oth. It was at the same 
time announced that the greater part of the S.A. formations and many 
Nazi Party officials were to have leave during the whole of July, and 
in some districts members of the S.A. were ordered not to wear uniform 
during the holiday. 

The Kreuz Zeitung published the reply of the Stahlhelm to the 
5.A. statement ve the Quetzin incident. This stated that it had been 
a purely personal dispute, with no political significance at all, and that 
the wound had been inflicted accidentally during a struggle between 
the two men. 

The Primate, speaking at Hanover, warned all pastors that if they 
gave any more information to foreign journalists about the Church 
dispute they would be guilty of high treason. 
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The police in Arnsberg district, Westphalia, prohibited all meetings 
and marches and wearing of uniform by members of the local Stahlhelm. 

June 28th.—It was learnt that Herr Edgar Jung, reported to be 
the writer of Herr von Papen’s Marburg speech, had been arrested, 
and Herr Schotte, editor of a Conservative paper, was reported to 
have had his rooms searched by the secret police. 

The Kreuz Zeitung reported that a complete understanding as to 
the position of the Stahlhelm had been reached at a conference between 
Herr Hitler and Herr Seldte. 

In a speech to the congress of Chambers of Commerce and German 
commercial organisations abroad Herr Hess said that the boycott of 
their goods abroad amounted to an attempt to influence the internal 
affairs of Germany. The boycott was a double-edged weapon, and the 
foreign Jews who enjoyed the hospitality of foreign countries were 
bringing them into a situation capable of doing the gravest injury to 
their economy. 

They had not the least desire to strive after autarchy, but a 
successful boycott would compel them to do everything possible to 
make themselves independent of abroad. The German people were 
capable of limiting their consumption of this or that foreign product 
until a substitute was ready. 

June 29th.—In an article in the Volkischer Beobachter, General 
von Blomberg said that the armed forces stood once more on firm ground 
since the upheaval of January, 1933 had given them back the founda- 
tions without which an army could not exist. Firm leadership of the 
State, and a close, trustful bond united them with the people. 

The role of the Reichswehr was now clear, and he continued, 
“It serves this State, which it approves with deep inner conviction, 
and stands by this leadership. If people abroad from time to time 
‘ play the old note,’ it is because they have not realized the fundamental 
change that has come over Germany.” 

The article concluded, ‘* The warrior community of the trenches, 
which Adolf Hitler has made the basis of the new national community 
becomes the starting point of the great tradition which the armed 
forces, as heirs of the old Army, have taken over. Tradition does not 
consist of the repetition of history, or of turning history backwards but, 
on the contrary, of ,a conscious progressive continuation of the work 
begun, beyond what has already been achieved, with fresh energies 
and under the conditions of the living present in whose service we stand.” 

June 30th.—Action was taken simultaneously in Berlin and in 
Munich against the principal leaders of the S.A., several of whom, 
including Chief of Staff Réhm, were shot. Herr Hitler, accompanied 
by Dr. Goebbels went personally to the Brown House in Munich and 
arrested Captain Réhm, Herr Heines, and two Group-Leaders, while 
General Géring arrested a number of S.A. leaders in Berlin, including 
Group-Leader Ernst. General von. Schleicher was among those 
arrested, and on offering resistance, was shot dead together with his 
wife, who endeavoured to protect him. 

An official statement was issued, explaining that the S.A. leaders 
had been conspiring to bring about a “‘ second revolution,” with the 
support of a foreign Power, and General von Schleicher and other 
“‘ reactionaries ’”’ were found to be linked up with the revolutionaries. 

Captain Réhm had summoned a meeting of senior S.A. leaders in 
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Munich for that day, and, according to the official statement the leaders 
had informed the S.A. that ‘“‘ The Fiihrer and the Reichswehr are against 
us—out into the streets, Storm Troops.” 

Many leaders were arrested as they arrived in Munich for the 
meeting, and the Brown House was surrounded by Reichswehr until 
the arrests had been effected, when they were withdrawn and their 
place taken by S.S. 

In Berlin, the operations were carried out by General Géring’s 
special Prussian and State Police. The General called a press con- 
ference at the Ministry of Propaganda and explained that for some time 
he had been aware that preparations for a “ second revolution ’’ were 
being made by certain S.A. leaders, headed by Captain R6hm, — Herr 
Hitler had decided to suppress the movement with a firm hand at a 
suitable moment, and had entrusted him with special powers to act in 
Prussia ; these powers he had used to strike at those who thought they 
could overthrow the State, whether on the Right or the Left, and 
‘** Believe me,” he added. ‘‘I have not worn mittens.” 

The total number of men shot was stated to be eighteen, and 
included Herr Heines, Herr Ernst, Herr Jung and Herr von Bose. 

A state of emergency was proclaimed in Berlin. 

Herr Hitler issued an order appointing Herr Lutze as the new Brown 
Army Chief of Staff, and charging him with the task of rehabilitating 
the S.A. There must be blind obedience and discipline, he pointed out, 
and every leader must set an example by his behaviour and demeanour, 
those whose conduct gave cause for complaint being dismissed without 
indulgence. 

They were to set an example of simplicity, not of display, and were 
not to give or attend costly entertainments; ‘‘ we were not invited 
to them in earlier times,” he added, ‘* and we have no business at them 
now.” All forms of extravagent expenditure must be stopped, and 
cases of public misbehaviour inexorably punished, so that “ every 
mother may send her son into the S.A., the party or the Hitler Youth 
without misgivings, lest he be morally ruined.” 

A further statement from the Brown House Press Department 
gave two reasons for the degradation of Captain Réhm ; first, an alleged 
plot with General von Schleicher ; and secondly, certain ‘* unfortunate 
proclivities ’’ of his. For many months past efforts had been made 
by a small clique “‘ to sow dissension between S.A. and party, and 
between S.A. and State,’’ and Réhm did not oppose these activities 
but promoted them. He had also, through the mediation of an S.A. 
leader and ‘“‘ an obscure person known in Berlin” broached relations 
with General von Schleicher. These negotiations finally “* led over to 
a foreign Power or its representatives,” and intervention became 
inevitable. 

The third “ pocket battleship’ the Graf Spee, was launched at 
Wilhelmshaven. 

July 1st.—The state of emergency was cancelled. General Goring 
issued an order to the S.A. forbidding criticism of the summary shootings 
and prohibiting discussion of his orders or actions. 

A further number of S.A. Leaders were arrested, and Prince August 
Wilhelm was understood to be under “ house arrest “‘. 

Reports were current that Herr von Papen was under “ house 
arrest ’’ and that two of the officials in the Vice-Chancellery had been 
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shot cr committed suicide. The total number of persons shot was 
stated to be 46. 

Herr Klausener, head cf the Catholic Action in Berlin, was reported 
to have committed suicide. 

It was announced in Berlin that satisfactory results had been 
reached in the negotiations between the Government and the Vatican 
for the working of the Concordat. 


July 2nd.—Further executions took place and included that of 
Herr Gregor Strasser and Herr von Miildener, a member of the entourage 
of the ex-Crown Prince. The “ clearing-up action” was officially 
announced to have been completed, and ‘“ the whole intervention for 
the restoration and consolidation of order in Germany thus lasted 
24 hours. Law and order prevail throughout the Reich. The whole 
nation stands in unprecedented enthusiasm behind the Fiihrer.” 

President von Hindenburg sent a telegram to the Chancellor 
reading : **‘ From the reports made to me I learn that by vour prompt 
action and courageous personal initiative you have nipped all the 
treasonable machinations in the bud. You have rescued the German 
people from a grave danger. For this I express to you my deeply felt 
thanks and sincere appreciation.” 

General Goring also received a telegram of thanks. 

July 3vd.—The Chancellor issued a personal order, in which he said 
that ** the measures for the crushing of the Réhm revolt were concluded 
on the night of July rst,” and adding that anyone who committed an 
act of violence on his own account, for whatever motives, in further 
pursuit of these measures would be yielded up to “ normal justice ”’ for 
judgment. 

The functions of the Press Office of the S.A. general H.Q. were 
transferred to Herr Dietrich, head of the Reich Press Department of 
the Nazi Party. 

Herr Seldte issued an order to the Stahlhelm forbidding the wearing 
of uniform in public, until further notice, adding that in such serious 
times only the uniform of the executive power should be seen in the 
Streets. 

Herr Hitler paid a visit to the President at Neudeck, to report on the 
“action against the traitors,’ and on an offer of resignation which he 
received from Herr von Papen. The Cabinet was in session most of 
the day, and the Vice-Chancellor attended only to tender his resignation. 

Herr Hitler was understood to have informed the Cabinet that 
“ lightning action was necessary, because otherwise the danger existed 
that many thousands of human lives would have been destroyed.” 

The Minister of Defence then thanked him, in the name of the 
Cabinet and of the armed forces, for his action, which, he said, had saved 
Germany from civil war. 

The Cabinet then passed a number of measures, including a “ Bill 
about measures for State emergency defence.”’ This legalised “* the 
measures taken to crush treasonable and seditious acts on June 30th 
and July 1st and 2nd.” Also, an amendment was oe to the Bill 
enacted in December, 1933, for the unification of the Nazi Party and 
the State, to the effect that the S.A. Chief of Staff need no longer be a 
member of the Reich Government. (R6hm had been a Cabiret Minister 
without portfolio since December). 
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Finally, the Cabinet passed a “‘ Bill for the application of measures 
for economic reprisal against foreign countries,” which had become 
necessary, according to an official statement, “* through the threat by 
foreign countries of measures of compulsion in exchange of goods and 
payments with Germany.” Temporary Customs alterations were 
authorised, and the Minister for Economics was given “ the possibility 
forthwith to take all measures rendered necessary by the situation.” 

The sale of all foreign newspapers was prohibited in Munich. 

Conclusion of clearing agreement with Switzerland. (See Switzer- 


land.) 


Great Britain. 
June 20th.—Mr. Chamberlain presented to the House of Commons 


the text of the Debts Clearing Offices and Import Restrictions Reprisals 
Bill, which authorised the setting up of clearing offices for collecting 
and dealing with “certain debts,” and authorised the imposition of 
restrictions on imports from “ certain foreign countries.” 

General Weygand arrived in London on a visit. 

June 21st.—The text of the Clearing Office Bill was published, and 
it was learnt that the Government had sent a reply to the Note in which 
the German Government expressed their views on the moratorium 
decision. 

Dr. Schacht’s speech in Berlin. (See Germany.) 

In reply to a question in Parliament as to whether the statement 
by Mrs. Corbett Ashby, at Geneva on June 11th, correctly indicated the 
attitude of the Government, Sir John Simon repeated the statement 
and said it had been made on his authority and represented the attitude 
of the Government. 

June 22nd.—The Finance Bill passed its third reading in the House 
of Commons by 220 votes to 29. 

A White Paper was issued containing the texts of the Notes 
exchanged between the German Ambassador and the Foreign Secretary 
regarding the German moratorium. Cmd. 4620. 

The German Note of June 15th stated that the solution of the 
transfer problem depended on the decision of the creditor countries 
as to how far they are willing to open their markets for the sale of 
German goods. Germany needed “ breathing space ”’ for the transfer, 
so that the balance of exchange might be “‘ at least so far restored that 
the establishment of a regular service for foreign debts is again rendered 
possible.” The only result of measures to obtain payment, in the event 
of non-transfer, would be “that the improvement in the transfer 
capacity of Germany to be hoped for from a temporary breathing 
space would be absolutely prevented.” 

Sir John Simon, replying on June 20th, gave reasons why the 
Government dissented from the views of the German Government, 
but added that they were prepared to discuss forthwith the possibility 
of reaching an agreement which would avoid the necessity of a clearing 
arrangement and suggested that the German Government should at 
once send representatives to London to discuss the whole question. 

June 23rd.—In a speech at Spetchley Park the First Lord of the 
Admiralty quoted figures of armaments expenditure to show that 
Britain was the only country which had decreased her expenditure 
during the past eight years. During that period Italy had increased 
her expenditure by 9} per cent., the U.S.A. by 10 per cent, Germany by 
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12 per cent., Japan by 80 per cent., France by 100 per cent. and the 
U.S.S.R. by 197 per cent. 

The decrease in British expenditure was 16 per cent. 

Without an adequate Navy, said Sir Bolton Eyres-Monsell, the 
Empire would melt away and cease to exist, and he added, “I believe 
that a strong Navy helps more than anything else towards world peace.” 

June 25th.—The emergency Bill passed its second reading after 
Mr. Chamberlain had given reasons to show why it was necessary that 
it should become law at once. Dealing with the German contentions 
he maintained that a very large part of the Reichsbank’s loss of gold 
and foreign exchange was due to the practice of advancing foreign 
exchange to exporters, and this exchange had been used to buy German 
bonds abroad at a depreciated level, and these bonds were then re-sold 
in Germany at a profit in Reichmarks. The practice was equivalent 
to currency depreciation, and in the 6 months ended March last had 
absorbed 335 million marks—about four times a full year’s interest on 
the Dawes and Young I.oans. 

In the past Germany could have paid without any sacrifice at all, 
and as for the future, exporters were expected to repay the foreign 
exchange advanced to them, and this constituted a hidden reserve. 
The German attitude was, therefore, “‘ very strange,’’ and creditors 
could no longer feel their former confidence in the good faith of Germany. 
Her rejection of the creditors’ offer to reduce the amount which she 
would have to find for the service of her loans from 800 million to roo 
million matks eliminated both ecomonic and financial excuse for her 
action, and forced the British Government to introduce the Bill. 

Mr. Chamberlain then explained its provisions, pointing out that 
the clause concerning reprisal quotas gave the Government power to 
reply to unfair quotas which they already possessed (under the Import 
Duties Act) to reply to unfair tariffs. The practice of clapping on quotas 
and using them to ask for tariff concessions had so far found Britain 
defenceless. 

By the Clearing system it was intended, to begin with, that 20 per 
cent. of the value of imports from Germany should be paid by importers 
into the Clearing Office. The latter would notify the German Govern- 
ment, which could refund the exporter in marks. 

Opinion in London regarding the German Note of June 15th was 
to the effect that this ignored the real points at issue ; 7.e., first, that 
the difficult situation of the Reichsbank was due to the financial policy 
deliberately pursued by the German Government ; and, secondly, that 
by modifying that policy it could, if it wished, find the comparatively 
small sum of 90 million marks a year needed to meet the service of the 
Dawes and Young Loans. 

In a speech at the National Peace Congress at Birmingham, 
M. Maisky, the Soviet Ambassador, referred to the insistent ‘‘ peace 
offensive” of Russia, whose people did not believe that war was 
inevitable. They considered that war was not the product of some 
organic quality of human nature, but a result of the defective 
organisation of human society. 

The Soviets did not harbour any agressive intentions, and had 
neither motive nor inclination for aggression. The Government 
would make its decision as to entry or non-entry into the League of 
Nations solely and exclusively according to the measure in which the 
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League in existing conditions could play the part of a real factor in 
reinforcing peace. 

June 26th.—The Government’s emergency Bill passed through 
its remaining stages in the House of Commons, with one amendment, 
limiting its operation to 2 years. 

June 27th.—A Trade Agreement with France was signed in London. 
Discussions opened in London with representatives of the German 
Government and the Reichsbank on the question of the service of the 
Dawes and Young Loans. 

The text was published of the Government’s Note on War Debts 
in reply to the U.S. Note of June 12th. This pointed out that its 
Note of June 4th had not stated that the payment of the debt was 
legally contingent on the receipt of debts due to Britain, but only that 
it would be impossible for Britain to contemplate a situation in which 
she continued to pay while suspending all demands for war obligations 
due to her. ‘* This was a statement, not of law, but of fact.” 

As to payments in kind, experience of reparations had shown 
that transfer difficulties were not solved by such a system ; as the Dawes 
Committee pointed out in 1924. “In their financial effects, deliveries 
in kind are not really distinguishable from cash payments.’ Deliveries 
in kind would only be free from economic objections if they consisted 
of indigenous products of the debtor country and were accepted by the 
creditor in addition to the goods taken from the debtor in the normal 
course of trade. ‘* If the United Kingdom were not to receive payment 
for goods exported on commercial account, her exchange resources 
available for the purchase of cotton and other goods from America 
would be still further diminished.” 

The Government, therefore, saw at present no method of putting 
a plan of payment in kind into practice, and in their view the primary 
question for settlement was the amount that should be paid, and they 
would welcome the opportunity of resuming discussion whenever it 
appeared that there were favourable prospects for a settlement. 

During a debate on air defence in the House of Lords, Lord 
Londonderry dealt with a suggestion for the creation of an Imperial 
Air Force, and pointed out the practical difficulties of a formal 
amalgamation of the Empire’s Air Forces. The Imperial Conference 
of 1923 had expressly left the details of defensive measures to the 
several Parliaments of the Empire, and any attempt to change this 
policy would raise questions as to who was to pay for the amalgamated 
force and who was to control it. 

Co-operation with the Dominions, had, however, gone far, and in 
fiscal and defence matters was possible and essential. But consolida- 
tion was neither possible nor essential. 

As for expanding the R.A.F., as had been urged, he said the 
Government were not willing for financial and technical reasons to 
expand it at the rate which would be required if war had already been 
declared. They must also take account of public opinion. But they 
felt that there was, unhappily, no hope of an international convention 
which would solve all the anxieties of Europe, and they, therefore, 
repeated their determination to secure parity with any country within 
striking distance by air, and their plans were already under way. 

June 28th.—The Stationery Office issued a Blue Book concerning 
affairs in Liberia. Cmd. 4614. It covered the period, December, 1930 
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to May, 1934, and dealt with the efforts of the League and the U.S.A. 
to secure better treatment of the natives by the Liberian Government. 

The Stationery Office also published as a White Paper the text 
of the Treaty with the Yemen, signed in Sana on February 11th, 1934. 
The settlement of the question of the southern frontier of the Yemen 
was deferred pending the conclusion of the negotiations which were to 
take place between the two Governments before the expiry of the Treaty, 
which was to remain in force for 40 years. 

Notes exchanged indicated that the Imam agreed to assist the 
British Government by every possible means in preventing the African 
slave trade by sea. 

The Emergency Bill passed through all its stages in the House of 
Lords and received the Royal Assent. 

The text of the Trade Agreement with France was published. 
This showed that the French Government undertook to maintain the 
full existing percentage of imports of British coal, and the British 
Government made some modifications of Customs duties on horticultural 
preducts, and agreed that duties on French brandy and sparkling wines 
would not be increased. 

The duties on raw silk were reduced,all the French quotas in respect 
of imports from the U.K. were restored, to 100 per cent., and the British 
surtax of 20 per cent. ad valorem on certain French goods was removed. 

June 29th.—Communication to League ve arms embargo on exports 
to Bolivia and Paraguay. (See League of Nations.) 

July 2nd.—The Stationery Office issued as a White Paper the U.S. 
Note of June r2th., and the Government’s Reply of June 27th, on the 
War Debt question. Cmd.4627. 

July 3rd.—Mr. Runciman announced in Parliament that the 
Government intended providing a subsidy of not more than £2 million 
for tramp steamers, to be used for defensive purposes and to be for one 
year only, and to be subject to the condition that the shipowners 
formulated a scheme satisfactory to the Government. The scheme 
would have to prevent the subsidy being dissipated through domestic 
competition and ensure that it was directed to securing greater 
employment of British tramp shipping at the expense of foreign 
subsidised shipping. 

The Government informed the League Secretariat that licences 
had been refused for the supply of two ambulance aeroplanes for the 
Paraguayan army, “in view of the fact that the proposed international 
embargo on the export of munitions of war to Bolivia and Paraguay 
covers the supply of aircraft of all types.” 


Hungary. 

June 22nd.—The Archduke Joseph, speaking in the Upper House, 
made a strong protest against the anti-revisionist utterances of M. 
Barthou and M. Litulescnin Bucharest, and the leader of the Opposition 
in the Heuse of Deputies also condemned M. Barthou’s declaration. 

The Conservative paper, Budapesti Hirlap, said the French 
statement might be useful in clearing up the situation, since “it will 
certainly induce many an unpractical dieamer to discard his exaggerated 
trust in France and show all thinking Magyars where they stand.” 
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June 25th.—Following further attacks on French policy which 
appeared in the press, an effigy of M. Barthou was burnt in Budapest 
during a demonstration by students. 

June 26th.—In a statement regarding M. Barthou’s declarations 
the Prime Minister said Hungarians had hoped that French foreign 
policy was based not on bayonets but on a conception of justice, but 
these hopes had been disappointed. 


India. 
June 25th.—An attempt was made at Poona on the life of Mr. 
Gandhi, who was unharmed. 


Italy. 


June 20th.—At the close of the Wool Conference an order of the 
day was adopted unanimously in which it was stated that “ Japanese 
competition constitutes an economic and social problem,” and that 
the Conference had determined to nominate a special committee to 
study it, with a view to Governments taking measures to defend the 
conditions of their industries and the existing standard of life of the 
masses. 

June 23rd.—Italian squadron in Durazzo Harbour. (See Albania.) 


June 26th.—It was understood that the arrival of the nava! 
squadron at Durazzo without notice was due solely to an oversight in 
Rome by which the telegram to Tirana announcing the visit was 
despatched late, arriving after the naval vessels. 


June 27th.—It was officially announced that the Government had, 
on June 14th, given permission for the private teaching of German 
among the Austro-German inhabitants of the Trentino. (A decree to 
that effect had been issued at Bolzano on June 14th). It was added that 
the concession had been promised at the meeting between Signor 
Mussolini and Herr Dollfuss in August, 1933. 


June 28th.—Semi-official comment on M. Barthou’s statements 
made during his tour was to the effect that the regional pacts which he 
se much favoured were, in fact, military alliances which, so far from 
furthering peace and disarmament, led to blocs and so to an increase in 
armaments for the specific protection of particular interests. His 
opposition to treaty revision was held to amount to a violation of th 
letter and spirit of the Covenant, and to the rejection of a policy oi! 
peaceful European co-operation. 

It was hoped that when M. Barthou went to London and came into 
contact with a Great Power he might ‘“ recover the equilibrium and 
the sense of responsibility that are looked for in the head of the foreign 
policy of a great people.” 

June 30th.—The Cabinet decided to effect economies amounting 
to 400 million lire (say £6,500,000) in the Budget for 1934-35. 


Japan. 
‘ June 20th.—-The spokesman of the Admiralty issued a statement in 
reply to a contention put forward by the U.S. Admiral Pratt (in Foreig 
Affairs) that Japan did not need an increase in the 5-5-3 naval rati 
adopted in 1922. He said that since then the international situation 
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iad undergone a remarkable change, and it was the national conviction 
of Japan that she must possess sufficient naval strength to safeguard 
her national position in the Pacific, where the U.S. Fleet was 
concentrated. In the event of war, also, her obligations as a neutral 
would be greatly increased since she had undertaken the defence of 
Manchukuo. 

Finally, it was a mistake to imagine that she would be financially 
apable of standing the strain of a competition in armaments, and 
possible emergencies would have to be provided against, in view 

‘ growth of restrictions against Japan’s exports and the attitude 
ken up by the League towards her policy in Manchuria. 

June 22nd.—The Foreign Minister reported to the Cabinet on the 
ndon Naval conversations and was understood to have said that the 

.panese contention that political questions should not be included in 
conference had not met with serious opposition from Britain or 

U.S.A. 

June 25th.—The police announced that during November and 
December, 1933 a round-up of Communists had been made during 
which 2,000 persons had been arrested. 

June 26th.—Concern was stated to be felt in official quarters at 
reports of negotiations for a new loan of $30 million to China by the 
U.S.A. 

June 27th.—Incident in Shanghai. (See China.) 

June 28th.—Agreement for resumption of rail traffic between 

king and Mukden. (See China.) 


july 3vd.—The Premier tendered the resignation of the Cabinet 
declaring that he took ‘‘ responsibility for the scandal in the Finance 
Ministry.’ 


7 


League of Nations. 

/une 28th.—It was announced that, following ratification by Sweden 
and the Sudan, the International Convention for the Suppression of the 
lrathe in Women, signed on February 11th, 1933, would come into 

on August 24th, 1934. 

June 29th.—The Secretariat received from the British Government 

communication stating’that the Government proposed to continue 
tor the present to hold up the issue of licences for the export of arms to 
bolivia and Paraguay, but that they felt it would be inadvisable for 
m to make a formal declaration on the lines proposed in the report 
the Council by the Committee of Three on June 14th until the Govern- 
nts of all the countries included in the list of those whose co-operation 
british Gcevernment regarded as essential had announced that they 

re willing to participate in this embargo without reservations. 


DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE. 

_ June 25th.—The special committee on security ended its work with 
tic adoption of a report for submission to the Conference. This noted 
agreement on a number of principles, including: that regional security 
agreements should conform to the rules laid down in the chief general 
pacts and to the special agreements already in force ; and such agree- 
ments should not be directed against any Power or group of Powers ; 
‘sO, 1t Was advisable that European States which were not members of 
tie League should also take part in these agreements. 
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In seeking the most appropriate formula there should be borne in 
mind, in addition to the Locarno Pact, the subsequent agreements 
such as the London agreement of July, 1933 on the definition of the 
aggressor and the Balkan Pact. The best basis for the conclusion of 
regional security agreements was that supplied by the Model Treaty of 
Mutual Assistance of 1928, which, thanks to its elasticity, lent itself 
to such adaptation as might be necessary to suit it to the political and 
geographical requirements of the different parts of Europe. 

The British delegate made the reservation that acceptance of the 
recommendation did not involve an expression of approval of any 
particular formula for the definition of aggression. He cited Mr. Eden’s 
statement of May 25th, 1933, when he said that, if certain countries 
desired to join in a pact of mutual assistance and were prepared to 
adopt a definition of aggression prescribing the circumstance in which 
mutual assistance was due, it was clearly not the affair of the States 
not parties thereto to express their view of the definition. 


June 27th.—The sub-committee for the regulation of the manu- 
facture of and trade in arms adopted a draft convention under which 
publication of all contracts for the manufacture and sale of arms would 
be compulsory. 

July 2nd.—The Committee for the Regulation of the Manufacture 
of and Traffic in Arms adopted the U.S. proposals for internaticnal 
control by means of publicity, and supervision at Geneva. The draft 
convention provided that all Governments would be responsible for the 
manufacture, import, and export of arms, and that licences for import 
and export would be issued under the stipulation that manufacturers 
should at once inform their Governments of all orders received. 

Italy and Japan attended only as observers. France accepted the 
convention, but the British delegate said he could not prejudge his 
Government’s attitude ; the text would, however, receive very careful 
examination. 

INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE, 

June 22nd.—The Conference passed unanimously a resolution 
inviting the United States to become a member of the International 
Labour Organization. This followed the receipt of a letter, handed 
to the Conference by the U.S. Consul at Geneva, advising it of the passing 
of a resolution by Congress favouring participation in the work of the 
1.L.0. 
The resolution extending the invitation made it clear that 
acceptance would not involve any obligations under the League 
Covenant. 

June 23rd.—The Conference session ended after voting, by 65 to 37, 
in favour of a resolution which affirmed that the reduction of hours 0! 
work remained one of the principal aims of the I.L.C., and asked the 
Governing Body to put the question on the agenda of the next session. 

The Conference also elected the new Governing Body, with @ 
membership increased from 24 to 32 in order to give extra-European 
countries greater representation. 


Liberia. - 
June 28th.—Issue of Blue Book concerning affairs in Libera. 
(See Great Britain.) 
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Lithuania. _ q ta 
June 28th—The Governor of Memel Territory dismissed Dr. 


Schreiber, head of the Municipality, for giving assistance to the Nazi 

movement in spite of repeated warnings. An official communiqué 

lescribed the movement as “ clearly directed against the sovereignty 

‘ Lithuania and aims at detaching the Meme! Treaty from Lithuania.” 
Herr Reizgys was appointed to the post. 


Manchukuo. a 
June 22nd.—The Budget estimates showed a probable deficit of 


‘rly 100 million Yuan. 

June 27th.—The Prime Minister announced that the Government 
had appropriated g million yen in the next year’s Budget towards 
national defence expenditure in conjunction with Japan. 

June 28th.—Publication of agreement for resumption of railway 
trafic with Peking. (See China.) 


Mexico. - ‘ 
July 2nd.—General Cardenas was elected President by a large 
majority. 
The Netherlands. _ 
June 28th.—Signature of Commercial Treaty with Portugal. 
See Portugal.) 


Poland. 


June 24th.—General Debeney, a former Chief of the French General 
Staff, arrived in Warsaw on a special mission. 

June 25th.—It was announced that an agreement had been con- 
luded with Italy for the exchange of Polish coal for Italian motor-car 
parts. 
June 28th—M. Koscialkowski was appointed Minister of the 


Interior. 


Portugal. 
June 28th—A Treaty of Commerce and Navigation with the 


Netherlands was signed in Lisbon. It provided for reciprocal most- 
favoured-nation treatment. 


Rumania. 

June 20th.—M. Barthou arrived in Bucharest. 

The Conference of the Little Entente Council ended, after deciding, 
inter alia, to make every effort in order that the Disarmament Conference 
should result in a satisfactory convention ; to support the organization 
ol security and take part in the regional conventions for mutual assis- 
tance ; to reaffirm the decision to oppose the return of the Hapsburgs ; 
‘o note with satisfaction the resumption of diplomatic relations between 

U.S.S.R. and Rumania and Czechoslovakia; and to express 
sympathy with the South American treaty to prevent war, signed at 
Rio de Janeiro on October roth, 1933. 

June 21st.—M. Barthou was entertained by the King and attended 
«special session of the Senate and Chamber. Both he and M. Titulescu 
‘poke and emphasised the unswerving opposition of France and 
Rumania to any revision of the peace treaties or to territorial 
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adjustments. M. Barthou added the words * Know that if a square 
centimetre of your territory is touched France will be at your side.” 

M. Barthou was also reported to have said, ‘* French policy 
wants to assure security and equality to every people, and wishes to 
see the great constructive power of the Little Entente helping to attain 
that there should exist no peoples of higher and lower status in the 
Danube valley, that no State should seek to establish its hegemony 
there and that the Little Entente should try to create a spirit of recon- 
ciliation and appeasement in order to safeguard peace.” 

(This passage was not included in the Rumanian Press Agency’s 
report of the speech, but was published in Budapest.) 

June 22nd.—Attitude of the Hungarian press towards Frencl 
policy. (See Hungary.) 


Saar Territory. ; ; ; vr ; 
June 23rd.—The Governing Commission submitted to the Landesrat 


an Amnesty Bill, to come into force when the special commission for 
preparing the plebiscite began its operations, 7.e., on July Ist. 


July 2nd.—The Plebiscite Commission resumed its functions in 
the Territory and issued a manifesto defining the rights and duties o/ 
the people under the provisions of the Treaty of Versailles. Th: 
polling day was fixed for January 13th, 1935 

The plebiscite period began that day (July 2nd) and the Commissio: 
had been charged with the preservation of liberty, security and sincerity 
in the vote. 


Saudi-Arabia. 

June 23rd.—The Treaty of Taif was published simultaneously i: 
Mecca, Sana, Cairo and Damascus. The two Governments agreed to 
terminate the war and settle all future disputes by peaceful means 
and provision was made for arbitration. The frontier was described 
in detail; Nejran and Yam were acknowledged as being in Saudi- 
Arabia, while Hodeida and the Tihama reverted to the Yemen. 

Both rulers declared that their nations were one, and agreed t 
consider each other’s interests as their own, though without hostil 
intentions to any third party. They also promised to maintain complet 
neutrality and render all possible moral assistance should the other be 
attacked by a third party. 

The Treaty was to remain in force for 20 years. 

June 27th.—The Government announced that the Yemen had 
fulfilled all the conditions stipulated at the cessation of hostilities, and 
the King had accordingly ordered the release of all the Yemen prisoners. 


Spain. . 
June 25th.—The Cabinet decided to raise the State of Alarm anc 
the censorship, but the State of Prevention remained in force. 

In a speech in the Cortes the Prime Minister declared that th 
Cabinet had neither formula nor solution of the Catalan question te 
offer, and proposed that, pending an arrangement, the debate on tli 
conflict should be deferred. He refused to see any cause for precipita 
tion or for taking immediate coercive measures against the Generalita! 
and also refused to credit reports that armed resistance was contem- 
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plated. Until such time as the State authorities in Catalonia should 
=i bmit some definite case of infraction of the judgment of the Tribunal 
{ Constitutional Guarantees the Cabinet would persist in seeing only 
judicial problem 
June 26th.—The Government denounced the contract with the 
Soviet Government for the supply of petrol, kerosene, and other oils. 


June 27th.—The President of Catalonia convened his Cabinet in 
rmanent session to await developments in Madrid in the Land Law 
dispute and informed the press that “* the Government of the Generalitat 
will follow without precipitation or vacillation the course it has traced 
it.” 

June 28th.—The Prime Minister read and tabled in the Cortes a 
Bill which conferred authority on the Government, in conformity with 
Article 61 of the Constitution, to legislate by decree on the following 
points: adoption of measures conducing to delimit and regulate 

mpetency between the State and the autonomous region, enabling 

Catalan Parliament and the Government of the Generalitat to daw 

p, promulgate, and publish a law regulating cultivation contracts in 
onformity with the terms of the Constitution and of the Statute. 


Switzerland. 
July 3rd.—A clearing agreement with Germany was concluded, 


by which the money for German imports would be paid into the Swiss 
National Bank, and German tourists were to be allowed to have £38 a 
mth. 


U.S.A. 

June 21st.--The Secretary for Agriculture issued a proclamation 
putting a limit of 10,460,251 bales, or 5,000 million lbs., on the quantity 
{ lint cotton which might be ginned during the next crop season. 

The Chairman of the R.F.C. issued an announcement laying down 
egulations for the grant of direct loans to industry. 

June 22nd.—Invitation to the Government to become a member of 

International Labour Organisation. (See League of Nations: 
iternational Labour Office.) 

June 27th.—Publication of British Government’s Note ve War 
Debts. (See Great Britain.) 

In a statement to business men at Newark, New Jersey, Mr. 
Douglas, Director of the Budget, said that “ if foreign Governments had 
paid their debts it probably would have intensified the chaos in inter- 
national currency, paralysed further international trade, diminished 
our own profitable ability to produce, and possibly increased the burden 
on the American tax-payer rather than diminished it.” 

June 28th.—The President signed the Housing Bill. 

The Secretary of State handed a Note to the German Chargé 
d’ Affaires protesting against German discrimination against the U.S.A. 
in the suspension of transfer payments on external debts. The Note 
acknowledged the financial difficulties of the Reich Government, but 
insisted that they were largely of Germany’s own making, and went on, 

‘The German Government is no doubt aware that its policies have 
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created opposition in many parts of the world which has expressed 
itself in various trade conflicts and a probable reduction in Germany's 
capacity to transfer.’ ‘* The asserted anxiety of Germany to make 
every effort to meet her obligations,” it continued, “ cannot be proved 
by the mere display of her depleted balances, but must be evident from 
examination of the whole trend and operation of German policy.” 

Finally, the Note asserted that, * It is widely believed that during 
recent months German foreign purchases of material susceptible of 
military use have been extensive and financed out of available resources, 
thus reducing the ability to meet existing external obligations.” 

The Secretary of the Treasury announced an embargo on the export 
of silver. 

The President broadcast an address to the country in which he 
defended the New Deal and outlined his plans for the future. His 
three main objectives, he said, were to provide better homes for the 
people, to plan the use of the land and water resources of the country 
to the end that its citizens might be more certain of their daily needs, 
and to establish a system of social insurance which would * provid 
sound and adequate protection against the vicissitudes of modern life.» 

June 29th.—The President imposed an embargo on the export of 
arms to Cuba. 

June 30th.—-The President announced his approval of the Farm 
Mortgage Bill, which granted a 5 years’ moratorium on farmers’ debts 
and empowered farmers to secure from the Courts an adjustment of their 
indebtedness based on the current valuation of their property. 

July 2nd.—The Secretary of the Treasury announced that th 
deficit for the year 1933-34 totalled $3,989 million, and that the publi 
debt had increased during the year by $4,514 millien, bringing it to a 
total of $27,053 million. 

The total Federal expenditure during the fiscal year had bee: 
$7,105 million, of which over $4,000 million were classed as emergenc' 
expenditure. Total receipts were $3,115 million odd. 


U.S.S.R. 

June 20th.—The Central Executive Committee of the Union 
formally approved a re-organisation of the Department of War, under 
which power was centralised in the hands of General Voroshiloff anc 
two deputies. 

The Revolutionary Military Council was abolished, and the War 
Commissariat received the new name of ** Narkomoborona.” 

June 25th.—M. Maisky’s speech at Birmingham. (See Grea! 
Britain.) 


The Yemen. 

June 23rd.—-Publication of Treaty of Taif. (See Saudi-Arabia. 

June 27th.—Announcement re fulfilment of conditions of peace. 
(See Saudt-Arabia.) 

June 28th.—Publication of Treaty of February 11th, 1934, with 
Great Britain. (See Great Britain.) 





Yugoslavia. 
[ne 24th.—M. Barthou arrived in Belgrade. 
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‘yrope conditional on the revision of frontiers. Such people showed 
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» 25th.—The King received M. Barthou, who was understood 
- explained to him the need for French collaboration with the 
t Government. 

June 26th.—Speaking at a special meeting of both Houses, attended 

\. Barthou, the Prime Minister thanked the French Minister for 
; answer to those who made economic co-operation in Central 
mselves in their true colours by virtually accusing themselves of 
sponsibility for the economic maladies of the Danube basin. Revision 

ould be a capitulation, and could not be accepted at any price. 
July 2nd.—Parliament ratified the Treaty of Friendship, Arbitra- 
| Non-Aggression with Turkey. 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


1954 
July 6th International Executive Council of the World 
Power Conference sata ; eed The Hag 


6th Governing Body of the Inte nti Institution 
for the Unification of Private Law .... . Rom 


11th *Advisory Committee on League of Nations 
teaching .... wits soe sa Geneva 


13th *Executive Committee of the Intellec tual 
Co-operation Organisation _.... Geneva 


15th 6th Internationa] Congress on Labour Scientific 
Management .... ied nine London 


16th *Plenary Session of International Committee on 
Intellectual Co-operation has 33 Geneva 


17th *41st Session of the Economic Committee Genev 
25th *Permanent Committee on Arts and Letters Venice 
25th 4th International Congress of Radiology Zurich 


27th 13th Annual Conference of the International 
Student Service — ss Paris 


29th 16th International re on Commercial Ex- 
pansion .... , s aoe ooo aris 


29th 11th Session of uinianbaiticnnt Studies Bureau .... 

30th International Congress of Anthropological and 
Ethnological Sciences = tea 

31st *League of Nations Union Summer Schoo! 

August 2nd International Congress of the World Prohibition 

Federation 

4th 26th Universal Esperanto Congress 

6th 3i-annual Congress of the Miner’s International 
Federation 


oth Congress of the itedenitionnd Federation of 
Teachers’ Associations .... 

oth *Permanent Centra] Opium Board 

3rd *Financial Committee 

oth 38th Conference of International Law Association 


” 


10th *15th Session of the League Assembly 


Oct. 18th *Permanent Mandates Commission 


* League of Nations or International Labour Office. 
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